Parliamentary Government in England
grant to his successor. The precedents, indeed, make it
clear that no Government which wishes to consult the
electorate will be prevented from doing so if, at the time
of its request, it has a majority in the House of Com-
mons, Were it otherwise, the Crown would inevitably
subject itself to the accusation of discriminating between
parties.
Is the situation different where the Government is in a
minority in the House of Commons? Mr. Asquith, in
1923, took the view that it was. The Labour Government
of 1924 was in a large minority in the House of Com-
mons; it held only 191 out of 615 seats and, were it to be
defeated, Mr. Asquith, as Liberal leader, was prepared
to take office in his turn. When, however, the Labour
Government was defeated and the Prime Minister, Mr,
Ramsay MacDonald, asked for a dissolution, the King
agreed to his request. And it is difficult to see how it
could well be otherwise. For had the King refused and
invited Mr. Asquith to form a Government, the latter,
being head of a party even smaller than that of Mr.
MacDonald, would have been bound, in course of time,
to be defeated also, and to have requested a dissolution.
To have granted it would have evoked, once more, the
accusation that the King was discriminating between
parties. To grant a dissolution automatically is to place
the responsibility for the government squarely upon the
shoaMers of the electorate, where, in the circumstances,
it ought to lie. The emphasis upon the automatism of this
prerogative is the surest way to the preservation of royal
neutrality.
This view has been contested by some eminent authori-
ties, of whom, perhaps, Professor A. F. Pollard is the
most notable. To make the right to dissolution auto*
marie, they argue, is to disturb the continuity of govern-
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